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Bees Moving Eggs—Other Unsettled Questions. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There are some things which are taught in our bee-litera- 
ture which I think need more proof before we accept them. It 
is so easy for assertion—mere assertion—to be copied, and 
after one or two such transcriptions they are often reported as 
facts. 

One of these cases is the common statement that worker- 
bees move the eggs or larve from one cell to another. I am 
aware that we often read of positive statement regarding the 
truth of this matter. Of course, positive evidence, if valid, 
counts for everything. 

To one who has closely studied the bee’s egg it would 
seem a pretty delicate operation to move it from one cell to 
another; nor do we find the bees possessed with any such 
delicate tactile organs as we would think requisite to this re- 
moval. But the student of natural history has so many 
strange things constantly before him that he would not place 
very much stress on any seeming impossibility; surely not in 
the face of positive proof that the thing is done. 

I have tried by placing combs of eggs where the combs 
were old and soiled in queenless colonies void of brood and 
eggs, close beside clean combs in which bees are so ready to 
start queen-cells. I could never persuade the bees to remove 
any eggs. While this would prove nothing, as against posi- 
tive evidence, yet it has made me skeptical. I have closely 
observed for years, and have never yet seen a single case. 
This fact has added to my skepticism. 

Thus I have come to look with some question upon state- 
ments that such removal is ever practiced. There is so much 
of wrong conclusion in this world because of lack of care in 
studying the facts. I think we may say that such cases of 
removal are very rare, and so exceedingly exceptional if they 
occur atall. Incase of exceptions of this kind, we should 
always scan very carefully all the data from which the con- 
clusion is drawn, and see if they are not accounted for on 
some other supposition. In this case, who can say that a 
queen may not have been in the hive. Queens often attempt 
to go out with a swarm, and not infrequently return to the 
wrong hive. In case the colony of this hive was queenless, 
the queen might commence laying and afterwards be destroyed 











by the bees. Do those who believe that they know that such 
removals have been made, positively know—can they know— 
that no queen has been inthe hive? It seems to me that it 
would be very difficult to prove that none had been there, and 
until such proof was secured we are justified in keeping an ? 
after all such statements. 








RANK OR Porsonous Hongy.—Again, it is often stated 
that certain kinds of honey are rank in flavor because the 
flowers or foliage of the trees have a peculiar odor—a case in 
point is the so-called pepper honey of California. The beauti- 
ful pepper trees are very common, are almost always in bloom, 
and usually freely visited by the bees in case they can get 
nectar from no other source. For the past few months our 
pepper trees about Claremont have been alive with bees from 
early morn till late nightfall. They must get some nectar or 
they would doubtless fail to visit the bloom. As the pepper 
tree is diwcious, that is, the trees bear only staminate or else 
pistillate flowers, the bees cannot visit the pistillate bloom for 
pollen. As Ido not see that they are producing any percep- 
tible honey, I think they get very little nectar. I cannot find 
any honey that tastes like pepper, or is unwholesome. Is it 
not more probable that the rank honey comes from honey-dew, 
and not at all from the pepper? ‘The oaks are now attract- 
ing the bees by honey-dew, I think, on their leaves. We know 
that this often is the source of very rank, unpleasant honey. 
I am more than half convinced that the pungent honey com- 
plained of is so often at least from honey-dew and not from 
pepper at all. Who knows positively that pepper honey is ever 
pungent? 

As I have already stated in the American Bee Journal), 
because we find bees working on plants with poisonous foliage 
is no reason to think that the honey they would secure, as the 
result of such gleaning, would be poisonous. So we need not 
expect peppery honey because the foliage of certain honey- 
plants is pepper-like. There would be more reason to expect 
it if the flowers were peppery, as there might be in the nectar 
elements that produced the peculiar taste. 

DRONES FROM IMPURELY-MATED QUEENS.—Another prob- 
able fallacy is that the drone progeny from a pure queen that 
has been impurely mated, will be impure.: In this case we 
know that the eggs are not fecundated, and soif there is im- 
purity it must come from the mere presence of the sperm-ce}!ls 
in the spermatheca of the queen. This would seem to be im- 
possible. I have tried very extensive experiments mating 
pure Syrian queens with Italian drones, and yet every drone 
was a pure Syrian with no taint of Italian blood obvious to 
the vision. Thousands of such cases convinced me that there 
was no bases of factin this statement. I should have to be 
convinced that there was no taint of blood in the queen in 


case any such impurity showed in the drones. In most cases 
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it would be very difficult to secure such proof. I fully believe 


that a pure queen will always produce pure drones, however 
she may be mated. 


Do WoRKER-BEES Kitt Orr Drones ?—Again, it is 
claimed in all our literature that the worker-bees kill off the 
drones. Is this so? Do they actually killthem ? Or do they 
simply drive them forth from the hive into despondency and 
starvation ? The drones are good feeders, and must soon suc- 
cumb, if kept from home and food. Are they notfor the most 
part at least destroyed in just this way? Who has ever seen 
a worker-bee actually killa drone? The Matter may be very 


much enfeebled by being dragged forth from the hive, but are 
they killed ? 


Low PrIcE oF Honery.—Mr. MclIntyre, of 
county, has about 50 tons of honey stored. He is waiting for 
30 cents per pound, and he ought to getit. That the law of 
supply and demand regulates the price of honey is apparently 
untrue. New honey of first quality produced in the Santa 
Ana country, even in this year of almost no crop, is reported 
as selling for 344 cents. ‘* My brethren, such things ought not 
so to be.” Claremont, Calif., June 25. 


3K 
Honey from Laurel and Ivy—Bees and Fruit. 


BY G. H. 


Ventura 


ALLEN. 


On page 260, I notice the articles of W. Elmer and Geo. 
B. Hurley, on poisoning from mountain laurel, but, as in the 
case of bees working on strawberries, this one case of poisonp- 
ing cannot be taken as an infallible rule. I wish to say that 
bees do not gather poisonous honey from mountain laurel here. 
How do I know they do not? Well, we have both laurel and 
ivy growing in reach of the bees, and both are worked freely, 
and some seasons quite a surplus is stored from this source. 
This honey, which, in color, resembles buckwheat, and in 
quality is inferior, has never caused symptoms of poisoning in 
any form; and one season—I believe it was 1885—this was 
the only surplus secured before the fall flow. This season the 
honey was much inferior to that of other seasons, being very 
dark and strong, but no symptoms of poisoning were ever de- 
veloped by its use, and it being the only honey produced I ate 
considerable of it myself without any ill effects, further than 
taste, it being little if any better than common glucose syrup. 
This was gathered from ivy and mountain laurel, I would pre- 
sume about half and half. 


Like Mr. H., I do not put much faith in the cases cited as 
evidence that laurel does secrete poisonous honey. Who can 
say that this poison was not gathered from sprayed bloom? 
And I have known sweets to be set out for bees, containing 
poison, by those who were annoyed with them, real or imagi- 
nary. 

As to the poison being in the comb, the idea itself seems 
to me preposterous, and I would almost venture the assertion 
that that same professor imagined that bees gather wax as 
they do pollen and honey. Bees may gather poisonous honey 
from mountain laurel—who knows ?—but they didn’t do it 
here. 





BEES PUNCTURING FRuIT.—I want to say to W. S. F. (page 
291) that bees do not puncture grapes nor cherries here. Why 
do I know they do not? Well, when grapes are over-ripe and 
burst from fermentation, and are torn by wasps, yellow- 
jackets, etc., my bees attack them like wild dogs would their 
prey, demolishing whole bunches; but you will find whole 
grapes untouched among these demolished ones, and this year 
our Gov. Wood cherries bursted badly on the trees, and being 
soft and very sweet they were immediately attacked by the 
bees. I procured whole and fractured ones, and placed them 
on the hive entrance, and the fractured ones were immediately 





attacked and completely demolished, while the sound ones re. 
mained untouched. I went so far as to squeeze the juice of 
other cherries over them; this juice was immediately take, 
up, when, after running around in an excited manner fo, 
awhile, they would give up the job and leave the cherry up. 
touched. But puncture its skin, and it was attacked at once, 
and demolished post haste. 


This I take as knock-down evidence that bees do not 
puncture cherries and grapes here, when whole. They may 
do it in other sections—who knows? Who has seen 
tearing the rind of a sound grape orcherry ? 
I have tried hard to get them to do so. 


LA 
ye 


The Prevention of Swarming—What We Do? 


a bee 
Not I, although 


Alderson, W. Va. 


Second reply to Dr. Miller's questions, 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


Our first aim is to give the queen plenty of breeding-room 
No matter what method we pursue, if the queen is crowded 
or dissatisfied, we need not look for the bees to stay. Wa 
therefore want plenty of brood-chamber space, and we want 
it all in one story, so the queen wil] not have to hunt it up or 
go out of the cluster in cool weather. Not only a prolific 
queen with plenty of breeding-space makes a strong colony 
that harvests a large crop, but this colony also stands the in- 
equalities of temperature best. 


In the second place, we want plenty of room, and if possi- 
ble plenty of empty comb for the bees to lodge their crop, 
especially at the opening of the honey harvest. Hence, we 
want a wide ceiling that may enable us to put ona large 
super. In our own practice, we always have supers ful! of 
empty comb, and this makes the giving of room to the bees 
much more practicable than when empty sections are given, 
for there needs be no lull in the work, no waiting on the build- 
ers, no hanging in clusters while the honey is wasting in the 
fields. The young bees alone, then, do the comb-building, 
and this is proper. 


We have had swarms for want of room, in such circum: 
stances as mentioned in my last article, even though the space 
occupied and not filled might have been sufficient. Bees 
swarm because the circumstances do not suit them, they are 
ill at ease and lack elbow-room. If we do not wish them to 
swarm, we must give them that elbow-room, and the better 
the seasons open the more elbow-room we should give them at 
the start. Towards the end of the harvest, when the queen 
becomes tired of the incessant egg-laying, it is of much less 
importance to keep them supplied with so much space; and 4 
little crowding, so we do not make them feel uncomfortable, 
does them no harm. Itis then that they will fill every spare 
cell of the brood-combs, and make the frames too heavy with 
honey. 

Drone-rearing is afactorin swarming. In nearly ever) 
instance the colonies that swarm are those that have reared 
quite a large number of drones, other things being equal. The 
drone is stupid, he is big and noisy, and does not know how to 
get out of the way. See them on a warm afternoon tumble i! 
and out over the bees, or on some cool morning lie right in the 
way of the workers by the handful Jike so many lazy dogs. D 
we not see them often crowded in one corner of the super bY 
the bees, and seemingly asleep? 
wake up and roar and tumble. Put yourselves inthe workers 
place. Are not a few thousand of such fellows enough to dis- 
gust any peaceable laborer? Take out the drone-comb and 
replace it with worker-comb. Is that so difficult ? You need 
not do it now, it would do no good, for the harm is done. Do 
it in the spring, early, when the honey is out of the combs and 
there is but little brood yet. We do it, and do not doit enoug). 


But come noon, and they 
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No need of being afraid of not leaving enough—there are 
always too many roosters. 

SHADE.—Did you ever, on a hot day, see a hivein a yard 
painted brown—not the yard, but the hive? And did you not 
feel as if you should hate tolivein thathouse? When the 
thermometer stands at 100° in the shade, and at .... (how 
much ?) in the sun, how can those bees keep their combs from 
melting? By forcing a current through that little hole in 
front. And the owner has just given them a super, and he 
wants me to explain to him why the bees did not fill it but 
swarmed. I should swarm, too, if I lived in such a place. 


VENTILATION.—That was one of the hobbies of old Father 
Langstroth. During the honey harvest there is no need of 
any colony remaining idle; there is no need of ‘‘a beard” on 
any of the hives. Every bee that hangsin that ‘‘ beard” is 
losing precious time, and it is not from choice that they do 
it, but from necessity, because the hive has not sufficient 
means of ventilation. ‘There may be room, there may be space 
for air, there is not enough of one or the other, perhaps they 
need both. Their home must be commodious if we wish them 
to stay in it. A loose bottom enables the bee-keeper to raise 
the hive up whenever needed, and to give as much space for 
ventilation as may be necessary, especially if the hive is not 
composed of a pyramid of narrow stories piled three feet high. 
In that case I should want to give them some fire-escapes 
along the way. 

These remarks seem perhaps superfluous to the bee-keeper 
who lives in a cooler atmosphere. Here we have days after 
days of 100° Fahrenheit weather, and the ventilation of the 
hive is a serious matter aside from the need of it to prevent 
swarming. In 1877, if I remember rightly, we lost a large 
number of colonies from a failure to comply with the physical 
laws, by placing our bees in such conditions that they might 
keep their combs below the melting-point. Whole rows of 
hives in an out-apiary five miles from home were damaged, 
losing from one to seven combs, and if we remember rightly, 
seven colonies were lost altogether by the breaking of every 
comb from heat. 


But let us come back to the swarming question, and I am 
done with only a few words more: After we have taken all 
sorts of precautions we still have some swarms, Mr. Dadant, 
senior, says 3 to 5 percent. Sometimes we have more, but 
sometimes less. In 1883-84 we harvested on the farm of 
Mr. P. Champeau—another Frenchman, Dr. Miller (not you)— 
25,000 pounds of honey in two years, and had two swarms in 
the two years. This was extracted honey, though, not comb 
honey; 87 colonies. 


On the other hand, in 1890, on the farm of J. P. Lamont, 
we had an endless number of swarms. This was the best year 
we ever saw, and the bees got away with us. We could not 
keep up, as everything was full and overflowing before we 
Knew it. 

A certain percentage of colonies will swarm in spite of 
anything that may be done. You must bearin mind that it 
takes but little to induce swarming during a good honey har- 
vest. If you introduce a strange queen in one of your strong 
colonies, they may accept her under protest. In this case 
they will go quietly to work and rear queen-cells to replace 
her. Meanwhile they will let her go unmolested. If this is 
during a honey-flow, in nine cases out of ten they will lead 
her out with a swarm, even if the hive is not otherwise ready 
for swarming, and with plenty of spare room. For the same 
reason, if their queen shows signs of failing—this often hap- 
pens when they become exhausted by the incessant laying— 
they will at once prepare to replace her, and when the young 
queen is reared, the swarm goes with the old queen, even 
though their intention, perhaps, was not to leave in the first 
place. Such primary swarms usually lose their queens before 
he end of the season, as she is old and worn. When the hive 





becomes queenless from any cause, they have a good oppor- 
tunity to swarm with one of the young queens. Dividing a 
hive that prepares to swarm usually results in the swarming 
of both the old colony and its divided swarm, as the swarming- 
fever is not ended by a division. 


But, I believe Dr. Miller is smiling. I guess in all this 
verbiage he has found some things that he knows (I wonder), 
and perhaps also some that he knows aren’t so. I will quit. 
He spoke of witchcraft, but I assure you, Doctor, even old 
Cotton Mather could not convict us. Hamilton, Ill. 


i 
Figwort or Carpenter’s-Square. 


BY MRS. J. G. BIRCHETT. 


Believing that bee-keepers generally are interested in 
plants that afford an average supply of honey, I write in ref- 
erence to one that affords not only an average supply, but a 
continuous one, as the number of bees thereon would prove, 
from morning ti!l night, from spring until late in autumn. 


Fortunately for us, and I trust equally so for some others, 
I was induced by having read an article published in the Bee 
Journal some time since, to test the merits of the honey-plant 
usually called ‘‘ carpenter’s-square.” We were not as success- 
ful in finding it growing ‘‘commonly ” as the article indicated, 
nevertheless we secured two plants, and were unnecessarily 
careful (as experience has proven) about transplanting them ; 
however, they wilted comparatively ncne, and ere long re- 
sumed their usual vitality, sending up numerous flower-stalks 
to the delight of the bees, to say nothing of our own interested 
selves. 

Had it not been for the honey-plant, our late swarms 
could not have survived the winter, owing to the drouth of 
last fall. While every flower and vegetation throughout was 
thoroughly exhausted, by lack of moisture, the honey-plant 
remained green and luxuriant, sending forth its usual supply 
of bloom every day until killed by late-repeated frost. 


We have white clover, mustard, catnip, buckwheat and 
an abundance of locust, cherry, etc., all of which do well 
enough while they last. 

The honey-plant begins blooming about the time apples 
cease, and continues until late autumn, as previously stated. 
While it grows very large upon fertile soil, it shows up equally 
as many flower-stalks upon thin land, so that I do not think it 
inferior as a honey-producing element to those grown on richer 
soil. I pinched out the top bud of an average plantof nine 
flower-stalks, about three weeks ago, and now it contains 47 
racemes, each from 4 to 12 inches long. I shall continue 
pruning and report results later. 

This wonderful bee-plant is herbaceous, and the old plant 
spreads, and semingly grows more luxuriant every year. The 
seed should be sown in the fall, but it will not bloom the first 
season until July or first of August. 


I should like to have the opinion of others who have given 
this plant attention. Shelby County, Ky. 


[Prof. Cook, in his ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” writes thus 
about the above plant :—Eb. | 


Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa, often called rattleweed, as 
the seeds will rattle in the pod, and carpenter’s-square, as it 
has a square stalk, is an insignificant looking weed, with in- 
conspicuous flowers, that afford abundant nectar from the 
middle of July till frost. Itis a very valuable plant to be 
scattered in waste places. 

3 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura] 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 
BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 
(Continued from page 452.) 

It used to be a favorite pastime of mine to watch the 
queen come out of the observatory hive, for her bridal flight. 
I have often timed her to see just how long she would be 
gone. From 5 to 10, and on one occasion 15, minutes. Oh! 
what rejoicing there would be on her successful flight and safe 
return. It seemed to me that every beein the little hive 
joined in the happy chorus. They had a regular jubilee. 

I have often watched the first queen that hatched gnaw 
the other queen-cells open, and then insert her sting, thus 
killing the immature or unliberated queen. At other times I 
have seen them engage in mortal combat; then, of course, it 
was a case of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” 

On one occasion the little colony took a notion to swarm, 
and swarm it would, and did, and would never be content in 
that little hive again, soI put them into a large hive, and 
built them up to a good, strong colony. 

It was always interesting to me to watch the queen as she 
deposited her eggs, and see the system she used.as she would 
go around in a circle depositing her eggs in every alternate 
cell, and as she would go around the second time it was still 
every alternate cell. 

One fall, after extracting as usual for the last time, from 
some (to me) unknown cause, the flowers failed in their secre- 
tion of nectar. I had sold most of my honey before I found 
that the bees did not have a sufficient amount in their hives to 
last them until spring with its flowers came again, so 1 bought 
a barrel of granulated sugar, and fed my bees for the first 
time (except to give a few some candy one spring before). I 
had two large, inside atmospheric feeders which did good 
work, but as I had quite a number to feed it was too slowa 
process for me, sol just took the empty combs and poured 
them full on one side and hung themin the top story. In 
doing this I was careful to put in as much as I thought they 
needed until spring, closed the hive and went to the next and 
did likewise, until all were gone through. Then in the spring 
following I bought another barrel of the same kind of sugar, 
and fed them just a little each evening, thus stimulating them 
to early brood-rearing, etc. I never losta single colony of 
bees from starvation, while many throughout the country lost 
nearly all, and in some cases all, they had. 

However, there was one objection to this feeding, and that 
was, nearly every queen had gone up into the top-story, 
which, of course, necessitated her removal to the lower story 
or brood-nest proper, which caused an extra amount of work. 
But the fine condition they were in far over-balanced the ex- 
tra work and expense thus incurred. 

In my early experience with bees I tried to be very syste- 
matic, and had my hives, after they had been nicely painted 
with two coats of paint, all numbered. Of course, both stories 
had to be numbered just the same, so as to correspond. I 
soon found, with me at least, this would not work satisfac- 
torily, as I was frequently changing them. For the best re- 
sults and greatest convenience I soon ignored the numbers 
altogether; and then it was so annoying to have to explain 
to everybody that came just why I had them numbered, and 
why they were mismatched, etc. The first time I repainted 
them I was very glad to obliterate the numbers, and thus get 
clear of that annoyance. 

White paint was decidedly my preference for hives. I 
tried to give them a fresh coat oncea year. It paid from a 
financial standpoint as well asin the pleasure it gave in see- 
ing them so nice and uniform. 

My hives all had loose bottom-boards. I wouldn’t think 
of having them with fastened bottom-boards. When the 
weather became warm in the spring, and the bees began 
lying out, I went to all such hives and raised them from the 








—— 


bottom-board, placing little wedge-shaped pieces (that cam, 
with the ‘ Eclectic” hives) under the two front corners, thy: 
giving them ventilation. In a few minutes the bees would q)) 
go inside, and to work, whereas, without this ventilation, 
they would have been idlers for days, and in some cases fo; 
weeks, and then developed the swarming fever, which woulg 
have materially diminished the amount of surplus honey 
gathered through the season. This is, I think, a very impor. 
tant item to be taken into consideration where honey and not 
increase is desired. 


I have got this ventilation matter down so nicely that for 
six years I have had next to no swarming at all. This was as 
it should be in my case, as surplus honey and not increase was 
my object. If the weather turned off a little cool, it was, 
very easy matter to remove the little wedges, and not only let 
them down, but contract the entrance with the same little 
pieces. 

The earliest swarm I ever had issue was on March §, the 
latest Sept. 8. 


There has never been a failure in the honey crop during 
my 15 years’ experience—I mean an entire failure. Of course, 
some years have been a great deal better than others. The 
least yield per colony that Iever had was 11 pounds—last 
year, 1895. I was sick and not able to see after and attend 
to the bees. The greatest average yield per colony was in 
1888—150 pounds. From 40 colonies, spring count, I got 
6,000 pounds of honey, mostly extracted; 100 pounds of 
wax, and 20 colonies increase. 


In the fall of 1883, when I took the frame of bees out of 
the observatory hive, I placed it in the brood-chamber of an 
American hive with two frames of sealed brood, one on each 
side, then a frame of honey on the outside next to the hive. 
and two empty drawn combs between this and the brood on 
each side, making nine frames in all. Over all I put a piece 
of new oil-cloth, in the center of which I had a round hole cut 
so as to fit closely around a three-pound fruit-can, in the bot- 
tom of which I had a dozen small holes punched. Inside the 
can was placed a thin piece of cloth double, and all fit down 
snug and close, not permitting the passage of a single bee. 
The hive being set level on a good bottom-board, I then left it 
in my gallery all winter for experimental purposes. About 
once a week I filled the can about % full of warm sugar 
syrup and honey, about equal quantities, and then put the 
cap on. 

Little did I think that this would be the best and most 
profitable colony of bees I ever owned; but such proved to be 
afact. In the early spring it was literally running over with 
bees. The queen was young and extra-prolific. I divided, 
sub-divided, and increased until the outcome was eight good, 
strong colonies. I sold two colonies and got $25 cash for 
them, and 100 pounds of extracted honey, and 50 pounds of 
comb honey, with six good, strong colonies after the close of 
the season. I, of course, gave them all either full sheets of 
comb foundation or ready-drawn comb. 


After trying various heights for my bees, I finally settled 
on the ground as being the best, everythingconsidered. I had 
the rear of my hives raised several inches higher than the 
fronts, so that all debris could work towards the front, thus 
materially aiding the bees in house-cleaning, etc. I had two 
wax-extractors—a solar and a Swiss. During the busy season 
I put the cappings (after having them well drained) into the 
solar extractor, and caked the wax into small cakes and laid 
them away until the rush was over; I then put them through 
the Swiss, and caked in large cakes, sometimes in an open-toy 
5-gallon can, and put two such cakes ina case for shipping. 
If the can has had honey in it, all the better; do not wash it. 
After the wax cools it will slip out so nicely. Try it once, and 
be convinced. 

I had an uncapping stand made which I found very con- 
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venient, as there was no stooping or dripping of the honey, 
and no waste whatever. This stand, when it was closed, was 
flat on top, something like a table. 
which the lid fit, to which was four legs like a table. 


and was held by aclasp. A few inches down were cleats fast- 


ened on all around, and also a good, strong piece went across | 


the center; on these I placed two pieces of wire screen, each 


piece. 
giving room for several gallons of honey. 
to the workman to make the bottom slanting towards one end, 
and to put a faucet in it; but he just made the bottom level 
all the way across, so I had to dip the honey out with a dipper. 


I kept this stand just at the right of my extractor in the | 


bee-tent, during all the honey season. As I uncapped the 


It was a kind of box on | 
The top | 
fit down snug and close; was fastened to the box part with | 
hinges, so that when it was opened the whole lid went back, 


| coat pocket, and then sit down on it. 


Comb Honey in Packages for Retailing. 
BY N. T. PHELPS. 


Perhaps there are some producers of comb honey who de- 
sire a better way to put it up in small packages for retail than 
they now use. If the plan that I will try to make plain will 
help them to do sol shall be pleased. 


It is a most patience-trying thing to see a customer handle 


| a section of nice comb honey like a brickbat—punck his fingers 
reaching half way so they joined on top of the rest or center | 


Below this the box extended about 8 inches, thus | care. 


I gave instructions | 


into both sides of it after you have handled it with the utmost 
Many will do that—pinch it to see how hard itis; lay 
it down on its side in the buggy-seat, or push it into an over- 
They come for it afoot 
oron horseback, in wagons or on bicycles, put it down be- 
tween their feet or anywhere they can push itin. All of these 
things make the careful producer’s ‘‘ back hair” pull. There 
seems to be a need for a good, cheap, and substantial way to 





Fig.2 









































The Phelps’ Basket-Splint Comb-Honey Package for Retuiling. 


honey ready for extracting, the cappings all fe!l on this 
heavy, wire screen, and dripped through until next morning 
when I would remove it to the solar extractor. At the end of 
the week, or at whatever time was convenient for me, I dipped 
the honey out and carried it into the honey-room. When the 
season was over, I used this stand to pack various bee-appli- 
ances in, thus making it useful all the season through. 


I had a bottle of corrosive sublimate in which I saturated 
common cotton twine strings three or four times during the 
season and tied around the legs of this stand, and also around 
the legs of the honey and wax-extractors, which prevented 
ants ever crossing them or getting into the honey. A kettle 
of boiling water was my remedy for little ants that didn’t go 
too deep in the ground; London purple for those that went 
deeper ; salt on top of the hives when they got inside, or just 
under the hives salt would kill or move them. I used to put 
a table-spoonful or two or salt on the alighting-board several 
times during the season, more especially in the early spring 


and fall. They seemed to enjoy it, and I thought it was good 
for them. 


Bell County, Tex. 
[To be continued. } 


i 


t®™ See “‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 476. 


put up small quantities to preserve it from being broken until 
the purchaser can get it to his home. The plan that the 
writer has used for the last ten years may not be the best or 
cheapest ever suggested, but it may be convenient for some 
where the material can be got with little trouble and expense. 
I think almost any basket-shop will sell the material very 
cheaply if you will order it at a time when they are the least 
crowded with other work, say in the winter or early spring. 


What I use is called ** basket-splints ” at the shops. The 
size I use is about 17 inches long, 4% inches wide, and 1/12 
inch thick, made from basswood timber. These I score across 
with the point of a knife, so they will bend at the scored 
places and not break off. To score the splints in the right 
place, I use blocks of thin lumber cut the right size to score 
where I want them scored. These Dlocks I lay on the splints 
and score along each edge of the blocks with the pointof a 
knife. The number of sections sold is set out and then the 
splints are scored just right for that number of sections. 
Then the splints are wrapped around the sections and tied 
with twine; then a paper is wrapped around the package and 
again tied with twine. This makes a good, solid package, and 
the customer cannot easily stick his fingers into the honey 
until it is untied: 

Sometimes when I have a little leisure 1 tie up a number 
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of these packages so a customer does not have to wait for it to 
be done, and you are not hindered much when you are ina 
hurry. By putting up packages containing one, two, three, 
four, five, and six sections each, you will be able, by combin- 
ing these, to give the customer the exact amount he may want. 
You can put it up in packages containing an exact amount, as 
25-cent, 50-cent, or dollar packages, or almost any other 
amount, as the sections will vary a little in weight, and you 
can select the ones that will make it come about even for the 
price you may need. I sell the most 50-cent and dollar pack- 
ages. 

You will notice that some of the packages have a conven- 
ient handle or bail to carry them by. These are for the 
‘** foot-folks” and those on bicycles, or those who go on the 
train and wish to take a package to a friend. This bail is 
made by cutting the twine long enough to weave back and 
forward a few times. It pays to make it easy and convenient 
for a customer to handle these packages. The customer gets 
his honey home without breaking the cappings or having any 
**mess about it, and is much more likely to want more. 


I put up other combinations; but these I send are enough 
to illustrate the method, and each can make combinations to 
suit his own case. Sometimes if the sections are not well 
fastened in, or the customer wishes to carry it a long distance, 
I cut these ‘‘ splints” off and make a separator between each 
section. Some may say this is too much trouble—let the cus- 
tomer take care of itafteritis sold to him. I have found it 
to pay me to be to all this trouble.—Gleanings. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





Maybe It is Bee-Paralysis. 

What ails my bees? HowcanlI get rid of the disease ? 
They come out of the hive and craw! about until they die. 
Many are young, fuzzy ones. Many of these have imperfect 
wings. A few of them look shiny and a little swollen, but 
most of them are not. I notice the bees picking at some of 
them. Some have a little white wormin them. Will giving 
the queen of a diseased colony toa healthy one spread the 
disease ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Isom, Tenn. 

ANSWER.—I confess that I am neither able to identify the 
disease nor name acure. Your description somewhat suggests 
bee-paralysis, but you say nothing about the trembling motion 
peculiar to that, and the little worm in the bees is something 
different. The young, fuzzy bees with imperfect wings sug- 
gest wax-worms which often burrow through the combs and 
injure the young bees. Knowing so little about the disease I 
cannot say whether the queen could communicate it, and shal] 
be glad of light from any one. 

ee 


Entrance-Guards—Dragging Out Drone-Larvie— 
Sweet Clover. 


1. At the beginning of the swarming season if a bee-en- 
trance guard is placed before the entrance of a hive that wil! 
keep the queen from passing out with the swarm, what would 
be the final result ? 

2. I began keeping bees this year; I had 13 colonies, and 
put them into frame hives, introduced Italian queens last 





month, and now these colonies that I put these queens in are 
all killing and dragging out the drones before they are 


hatched. What is the cause of it? 
3. Which is the best, leather-colored Italians or 5-banded> 
4. At what season would you plant sweet clover ? 
5. Does sweet clover bloom every year ? 
6. Is it a good honey-producing plant ? 
7. How long is it in bloom ? =. a. B. 


New Berne, N. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. If bee-zinc be placed at the entrance 
of the hive and allowed to remain there all summer. 
there will be no appreciable difference until the time comes 
for swarming. Then when the bees are ready to swarm they’! 
swarm just the same as if there was no guard at the entrance, 
If the queen cannot squeeze her way through, the bees wil! 
usually return to the hive, but sometimes they will unite with 
some other colony that is swarming, or go into some other hive 
to which a swarm is returning. But usually they will return 
to the hive, sometimes first clustering for a time just as if the 
queen were with them. A day or two later they may swarm 
and return again. About eight days after the first swarm 
issues, the first young queen will emerge, and the old queen 
will be killed. The bees will then swarm again, and keep 
swarming for several days until all the young queens but one 
have been killed. Then the young queen not being allowed to 
make her wedding flight, she will become a drone-layer if she 
lays at all, and when the workers die off and leave nothing 
but drones, the wax-worms will have a good time cleaning out 
the combs. That would be about the final result. 


2. The killing of drones and dragging out the drone-larva 
indicates either that there is a scarcity of bee-forage, or that 
a young queen has been reared and gone to laying. 


3. That’sa matter of opinion. Some prefer one, some 
the other. Taken all in all, I think my leather-colored Ita!- 
ians do better work than the yellow ones, but I baven’t so 
many of the 5-banders. But I confess to a liking for the 
looks of the very yellow ones. 

4. About the time you would sow other clover. 


5. Seed sown this last spring will make a growth this 
year without any blossoms. The next year it will grow much 
larger, blossom, and then die root and branch. It is a bien- 
nial, living only two years. 

6. It has a fine reputation as a honey-producing plant, 
the honey being considered the very finest by some, but not 
liked by others. 

7. It commences to bloom perhaps three weeks after 
white clover, and if kept pastured down continues blooming 
unti! freezing weather. 

ee oe 


Knowing a Queenless Colony—Swarm Questions 
—Hive-Making. 

1. How can you tell when a colony has no queen ? 

2. I drove one swarm into a new hive, and they have not 
done any work since. What is the trouble ? 

3. The first of the season I got a large swarm and put 
them into a hive. Soon I got another swarm, and hived them ; 
they did not work, but came out and went into the other hive. 
Now they have too many, and itis a box-hive. Must I divide 
them? If so,.how? 

4. Please give a detailed plan of a good hive. 

Richmond, Va. W.S 

ANSWERS.—1. Generally, you can tell without much 
trouble, but sometimes it is very difficult. If you find eggs 
present, you may be pretty sure a queen has been in the hive 
within three days, but sometimes the eggs are the work 
laying-workers. If laying-workers are present the eggs ar 


generally not so regularly laid in the cells, and you will gen- 
erally find drone-cells preferred, perhaps a number of eggs |! 
a cell ; and especially a queen-cell with a number of eggs. By 
looking carefully over the combs you can usually see the 
queen. By the use of a queen-excluder you can make pretty 
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sure of it, for often a young queen is in the hive which has not 
yet commenced laying, and such queens are great at hiding, 
and much harder to find than laying queens. Take an empty 
hive and putin it a brood-comb, first shaking all the bees off 
the comb. Puta queen-excluding honey-board over the hive 
and set over this another empty hive. Now brush off into this 
upper hive all the bees from all the combs. They will soon 
find their way down through the perforated zinc to the lower 
hive, but the queen not being able to go through will be left 
in the upper hive. If no queen is found in the upper hive, 
the supposition is that no queen is present. 

2. Dear knows. Perhaps they have no queen. Possibly 
there is nothing for them to do, but that can’t be the trouble 
if other colonies are doing well. Give them some young brood, 
and if they have no queen they will start queen-cells and be 
in better heart. 

3. Probably the best thing is to let them alone as they 
are, and give them abundant room to store surplus. There 
might have been some advantage in dividing earlier, but by 
this time the bees that were in the swarms are getting pretty 
old, for at this time of year the life of a worker is only about 
six weeks, and after the first six weeks the colony will hardly 
be any stronger than if there had only been one swarm. 

4. I might give detailed plans for several different hives, 
but I don’t believe it would be of any value to you. You can 
buy them cheaper than you can make them, just as you can 
buy ready-made clothing cheaper than you can have it made. 
There’s this difference, however: The ready-made clothing is 
not so good as that made to order, while the ready-made hives 
are better. Get the stuff ready cut, and nail the hives together 
yourself. 

oe 


Inverting Sections to Fasten Combs. 


Would it be practicable to invert the sections after they 
are nearly completed, to cause the bees to fasten the combs 
more securely? If not, why not? i 2 

ANSWER.—I think the plan has been practiced to some 
extent, but I doubt its advisability. It makes extra work, 
and there is no need of it, for by having bottom starters you 
can have just as solid work. 


> 0 


Trouble with Cedar Hives. 


We have bought some new cedar hives from a Tacoma 
factory, and the bees will not stayinthem. Is the smell of 
cedar the cause? If so, how can we fix them so they wil] do 
to keep bees in? Is there any preparation we can use to 
paint the inside ? S. W. B. 

ANSWER.—I should hardly think the smell of the wood at 
fault, still if very strong it might be offensive, especially when 
the hives become hot standing in the sun. As the wood be- 
comes older and more fully seasoned, the rank odor wil! par- 
tially disappear, and it is possible that heating or charring 
them might have the same effect. Painting the inside would 
accomplish the desired object, but the paint must be well dried 
or it will be equally objectionable. It is possible that when 
swarms were hived in the hives they were put in the hot sun, 
and this alone often makes bees desert. The strong odor of 
the wood would make the matter worse. It may be that if the 
hives are allowed to stand in a cool, shady place the bees will 
stay in them. 

—aall> - -° - 


What Caused the Queens’ Death ? 


What caused the death of the queens of two of my swarms 
that we hived lately? They were both found dead outside, 
with the bees in a flurry and very cross. We put the swarms 
into hives that were full of old comb and some honey. The 
bees had died last winter in them, but I could see no reason 
why they were not all right. We have one swarm yet that 
was put in as the other two, and they are allright. We lost 
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the bees last February by letting them out. They flew out, 
and with the snow on the ground and cool atmosphere, they 
dropped down and chilled. S. W. B. 

Kendrick, Idaho. 

ANSWERS.—It is not likely that anything in the condition 
of the combs in the hives was at all connected with the death 
of the queens. If the swarms were afterswarms there would 
be nothing strange in finding one or more dead queens outside 
the hive, for a second or later swarm may have several young 
queens, and these are all killed but one. If the swarms were 
first swarms, then the case is unusual. The death of a queen 
might be by some accident. Sometimes, however, bees ball 
and kill their own queen when it isn’t easy to see any reason 
for their doing so, but I don’t think such a thing often occurs 
at time of swarming. Strange bees getting mixedin some 
way with the swarm might possibly be the cause of trouble. 
But without being told anything else than that a dead queen 
was found outside a hive just after a swarm had been hived in 
it, I should say it was one of the supernumerary queeus in @ 
second swarm. 

— 


Evaporating Thin Honey. 


I wish to thicken some honey by running it through an 
evaporator. I think of getting one made like that illustrated 
on page 109 of the ‘‘A BCof Bee-Culture,” used by L. C. 
Root. Will you please tell me how large the surface of this 
evaporator over which the honey runs should be? And at 
what temperature the water should be kept to secure the best 
results? The honey has been extracted from combs for the 
most part about half capped, and is not quite thick enough. 
Later I shall have some honey which, when fully capped, is 
thin, and though of a very fine quality, does not sell so well on 
that account. J. H. H. 

Artesia, Fla. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think there’s any rule aboutit. The 
larger the surface of course the more can be evaporated in a 
given time. Ata guess I should say 20 to 25 inches square 
might answer your purpose. The less slant the more thor- 
oughly the honey will be evaporated. 
Jet the surface be heated above 160~. 


It may be well not to 


ee 


Swarm Leaving the Hive, Etc. 


I have had a bit of experience that I cannot find in the 
books. One colony swarmed the middle of the afternoon; I 
hived them all right, and they stayed for two days in the hive, 
when I opened it to see what they were doing, and found that 
they were starting from the roof of the hive, all of the frames 
having startersin them. So I put in three frames full of 
foundation, but they swarmed shortly after that. The queen 
is all right. What was the matter withthem? Iam starting 
on a smal! scale, and I would like to know al! about it, so as 


to be ready in the future. Js oe 
British Columbia. 
ANSWER.—I can only give a guess at thecase. If I un- 


derstand you rightly, instead of starting to build in the 
frames, the bees weut up into the cover or cap which had 
room enough to hold them. ‘The natural thing for bees to do 
is to go to the highest point they can reach in the hive, and 
you should have closed the hive over the frames so the bees 
could not get up. Then I suspect that about two days after 
they were hived there came a very hot day, and the hot sun 
shining directly on the roof close to where they were made it 
so hot they swarmed out. But this is only a guess, and there 
may have been some other reason. 


[BABB BBABAABABABABAAABABAAEAAEAAAAAABAAABABRHEAAAA 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they wili do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 
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Why Not a ‘“‘ Bee Day ?’’—There is a movement 
on foot to establish in the public schools of the country a na- 


tional day to be called ‘* Bird Day,” in which the study of 
native and other kinds of birds will be taken up. The plan 
was suggested by Prof. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, Pa., and is 
heartily endorsed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. No doubt it would be a good thing, as ‘‘ Arbor Day” 
has proven to be, but why not have a ‘‘ Bee Day” also? We 
believe that the value of bees in the fuller production of fruit, 
seed, etc., together with their honey and wax, should insure 
them at least a half day’s recognition, if the birds are to have 
a whole day. 

There should be a ** Bee Day.” Whoseconds the motion ? 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—=}-o 


The Canadian ‘‘ Pure Honey Bill,’’—As this 
Bill as finally passed is somewhat different from the one we 
published on page 104, we give it again, so that all can see 
just what Canadian bee-keepers now have in their statute 
books to help them in keeping down the adulteration of honey: 


An Act to further amend the Act respecting the Adulteration 
of Food, Drugs, and Agricultural Fertilizers. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


1. The Adulteration Act, Chapter 107 of the Revised 
Statutes, is hereby amended by adding the following section 
thereto, immediately after Section 21: 


‘21a. The feeding to bees of sugar, glucose, or any other 
sweet substance other than such as bees gather from natural] 
sources, with the intent that such substance shall be used by 
bees in the making of honey, or the exposing of any such sub- 
stance with the said intent, shall be deemed a _ willful 
adulteration within the meaning of this Act; and no honey 
made by bees, in whole or in part, from any such substances, 
and no imitation of honey or sugar-honey, so-called, or other 
substitute for honey shall be manufactured or produced for 
sale, or sold or offered for sale in Canada: Provided that this 
section shall not be interpreted or construed to prevent the 
giving of sugarin any form to bees, to be consumed by them 
as food.” 


While the foregoing is not exactly what some Canadian 
bee-keepers labored hard to get, still we think no one who has 
the best interest of pure honey production at heart will but 
rejoice that an additional safe-guard is thus thrown around 
the product of the bees. While the average bee-keeper, and 
the majority (as in other industries) really need no such laws 





to aid them in doing right, still there no doubt are those who 
require just such helps to keep them from falling into tempta- 
tion. We rejoice in every successful effort to make it more 
difficult for the wrongfully inclined to ‘‘ get in their work.” 
whether it be in bee-keeping or elsewhere. 


+ 


The Amalgamation Scheme.—lIn response to 
our editorial note on page 424, Mr. Thomas G. Newman, Gen- 
eral Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, says: 


FRIEND YoRK:—I have just read your remarks in the Bee 
Journal of the 2nd inst., and am perfectly willing to call for a 
vote of the Union, if itis desired by the members. So far][ 
must say, however, that while I have received several protests 
against incurring the expense of a vote, not one member has 
written to me approving the measure, and asking to have a 
vote taken. In such a case, therefore, it is clearly not my 
duty as General Manager, nor is it the duty of the Advisory 
Board, to order such a ballot. 

When the proper steps are taken, and a request is sent by 
5 members, asking to have a vote submitted, I feel sure that 
no time will be lost in ordering it. If the members are not 
sufficiently interested to ask that it be done, none can blame 
the officers for not doing it. 

I shall be very busy for the next 10 weeksin delivering 
public lectures at camp-meetings in Southern California, but 
I have a good clerk who will attend to the clerical work 
necessary. 

By the by, there are several ‘‘ cases” looming up, in which 
bee-keepers are being prosecuted by envious neighbors—one 
of them in our grand old home (in [llinois) and one in Califor- 
nia (our adopted hom.‘. Both now appear to be preparing for 
the courts. As ever, the Union will be found ready for the 
fray. 

_- wishes for youand the Bee Journal, and all the 
devotees of the pursuit. I remain, yours fraternally, 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 
July 6, 1896. 


——_—+--»—__— 


The Illinois State Fair for 1896 will be held at 
Springfield, Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, inclusive. In the published 
Premium List, and under the head of ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” w 
find the following generous premiums offered, which should 
call out a large number of exhibitors : 


San Diego, Calif., 


lst. 2nd. 35rd 


Re OF CAND DONT oie iks choked ae os osc ceseur $25 $15 $10 
Case of white clover comb honey, 12 to 24 lbs. 5 3 
Case of basswood comb honey, 12 to 24 Ibs.... 5 3 
Case comb honey from fall flowers, 12 to 24 Ibs. 5 3 ; 
Display of extracted honey................... 25 15 
Display samples of extracted honey, named.... 0 3 ; 
Display of candied honey...............sseee0. 1: 10 2 
Pe PE Cy Peer eee ee 15 10 5 
One-frame observatory hive of dark Italian bees 95 5) 
One-frame observatory hive of Golden Italian 

NN esis a be Anapine ne ae Aiea rd ee Pe SR A 5 3 
One-frame observatory hiye of Carniolan bees. 5 3 


One-frame observatory hive of any other race _ 
ee eet Sree rt 3) 


Display of queen-bees in cages.........-...++- 10 o 
Display of comb foundation.................4+. 10 5) 
Display of honey-plants, pressed, mounted and ie 

SL ts + casnsletia cu sewaeneie tolerated 10 ) 
Display of honey extracted on the ground..... 10 5) 
Honey-vinegar, one quart or over............- 3 2 


The judge will be governed by the code of rules adopted 
by the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association (2nd Annua 
Report, page SQ). 

The Premium-Lists are now being distributed throughou! 
the Union. The offerings aggregate $45,000, and the class'- 
fication is greatly improved over that of last season. 

The conveniences and accommodations of the Illinois State 
Fair grounds surpass those of any in this or any other coun 
try. Visitors will be gratified with the improvement made to 


the grourds since last Fair, and can rest assured that there 


will be no let up in the good work until the grounds presen! 
the appearance of a beautiful, high-grade park. 

The State Board of Agriculture has spared no pains !! 
the past in making the Illinois State Fair ‘‘the greatest 
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fair on earth,” and will put forth every effort to make the 
coming fair greater than any of its 42 predecessors. 

For a copy of the Premium List, or any further informa- 
tion, address the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. W. C. Garrard, Springfield, Il. 

a ee 

Busy Supply Dealers.—At least some of the bee- 
supply manufacturers and dealers have heen busy this season, 
as will be noted by the following: 

The Leahy Mfg. Co., of Missouri, have this editorial note 
in the Progressive Bee-Keeper for July: ‘*The supply busi- 
ness to date has been exceedingly good. We have sold more 
goods this season than any other one year heretofore.” 

The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., of New York State, say this 
of their business, in the July American Bee-Keeper: ‘* June 
was a very busy month for us. Ourcustomers did not seem to 
‘wake up’ much until then, but they made up for lost time, 
and the month ended with a record of many more orders than 
June of last year.” 

The A. I. Root Co., in Gleanings for July 1, say: ‘* We 
did not run on nine hours a day more than abouta week be- 
fore we had to increase to several hours over time in the sec- 
tion-box department in order to keep pace with orders. The 
prospect of a bountiful honey crop in very many localities re- 
porting is very flattering where there were bees in condition 
to gather it. Unfortunately the repeated poor seasons for 
three or four consecutive years have discouraged many so 
that their bees have either all died off or are in such poor con- 
dition as to be unprepared for the bountiful honey harvest 
they might have secured this year had they been ready for it. 
The call for section-boxes has been almost unprecedented. 
During the nine months since Oct. 1, 1895, we have made 
8,000,000 sections, which is equal to the total output for the 
whole year previous. We have made about one and a quarter 
millions so far during June, up to to-day, the 26th.” 

If any others of our advertisers would like to report as to 
their ‘*‘ busy-ness ” this season, we will be glad to publish it. 
How has the queen-trade been ? 


oe oO C—O 


Eucalyptus and Honey.—Mr. W. A. Pryal, of 
North Temescal, Calif., sends us the following accountof a 
quack healer, taken from the San Francisco Examiner: 


Mrs. Susan E. Currie sued ‘*‘ Dr.” James McLean in the 
Justices’ Court on a note for $400 and an agreement to pay 
100 in cash and $5 a week for eight weeks. The case came 
toanend yesterday when Justice of the Peace Barry, after 
hearing ‘the evidence, gave judgmentin favor of Mrs. Currie 
for $35, saying that the only reason he did not award her the 
remainder was that according to the terms of the agreement 
into which she had entered it was not yet due. 

Mrs. Currie testified that she had been a sufferer from 
what seemed to be nervous prostration when she heard of 
“ae McLean. She called upon him, and he told her that 
his powers were divine, and that he cured all diseases by 
means of a secret discovery. She believed him. Indeed, she 
admitted that she was very much impressed, and she took the 
treatment. Whether it-was the divine power or hypnotic in- 
fluence she couldn’t say, but she admitted that she had given 
McLean a letter saying his treatment had benefited her. 
Later he had called on her and borrowed $1,000 to build a 
hospital. As the hospital did not materialize, she had caused 
McLean to be indicted, but on his signing the agreement and 
note she had withdrawn her charges. 

McLean insisted that the note had been given to stifle 
the charge against him, and was void. He tried to avoid tell- 
ing what his treatment was, but on being pressed he said : 

‘a Well, I gave her eucalyptus and honey.” 

‘* Where did you get your diploma ?” was asked. 

‘**I never had a license to practice medicine,” he said, re- 
luctantly; and then, brightening up, he added: ‘ But I 
studied botany in Australia.” 

The case will not be appealed. 


0 eh 


Now is the Time to work for pew subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 479 ? 
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SECRETARY JAS. A. Strong, of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has collected the first reports for 1896 
from its members, which will be found on page 475 of this 
number of the Bee Journal. Most of them are not very flat- 
tering, to say the least. 

Mrs. A. L. HALLENBECK, of Nebraska, has the following 
paragraph in the July Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


‘*The North American is to meet at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
this year. Well, we are not ashamed of our State, and I 
think the bee-keeping friends wil! find we are partially civil- 
ized, at least. I hope the many friends with whom I feel al- 
most acquainted from reading our journals, will all attend, 
for with the blessing of Providence, I intend to be in some 
unobserved corner where I can get a look ai least at those 
who are there.” 


We shall (if permitted to be present) look very carefully 
in all the ‘‘ unobserved corners,” for we want to be sure to see 
Mrs. Hallenbeck. 


Mr. G. M. Dooritrie, of Borodino, N. Y., in a letter 


dated July 5, wrote us as follows: 


The American Bee Journal for June 25 did not put in 
an appearance, and I wish you would send that numher to 
me. ‘This is the first number that has failed to come on the 
Friday noon mail, in five years. It has been something worth 
noting, the regularity in the appearance of the American Bee 
Journal, at just such an hour on just such a day of the week 
for five years, while all of the other bee-papers seem to fee 
that they have no certain obligation to meet, but come strag- 
gling along just when it happens, or seemeth them good. 

G. M. DooLirrLe. 


It is now a trifle over 12 years since we first became con- 
nected with the American Bee Journal, and in all that time 
we do not remember that it has ever once failed to leave the 
Chicago office exactly on the day it should go. It has some- 
times been ahead of time, but not behind time. If ever in all 
those past years a.subscriber failed to receive his copy of the 
Bee Journal on time, it was not our fault. 


We still try todoour part faithfully, and if every sub- 
scriber would only pay his subscription as promptly as we 
issue the Bee Journal, all would be lovely. But we are look- 
ing for an improvement on the part of the subscribers in the 
future, as they will surely realize that it takes money to run a 
weekly paper like the American Bee Journal. And also, that 
it is too cheap at the price asked forit. But that is entirely 
to their interest. 


SOMNAMBULIST (oh, to really know who that delightful, 
honey-toned writer is!), in referring to the Lincoln meeting of 
the North American, wrote thus in the last Progressive Bee- 
Keeper : 


‘‘If Bro. York has understood aright—that they propose 
to feed the crowd—wouldn’t it be fun to overwhelm them with 
surprise as to the dimensions of that crowd? Really, truly, 
and sincerely, I feel just wicked enough to hope they may find 
their larders leaner at the close of the convention than at its 
beginning.” 


We are not going to worry a bit about those “‘ larders,’ 
for we just know that ‘‘Uncle Whitcomb” and his good dea! 
‘* better half,” with other splendid Nebraska providers, wil! 
simply prepare for a big, hungry crowd, then they (both 
larders and crowd) will be well matched. We never expect to 
catch our good Nebraska friends ‘‘ short on rations.” They 
are not built that way—neither are their capacious larders. 
Hurrah for Lincoln, and the Whitcombs, the Stilsons, the 
Heaters, the—the—well, a whole lot more of those generous 
Nebraska people ! 


Mr. N. W. Suuttz, of Shreve, Ohio, when sending his 
renewal, wrote: ‘'I donot want to keep bees without the 
Bee Journal.” 






























































Question - Box. THE “NOVELT 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





Te ee Ae el el a a ha a 


Honey-Plants that Have Disap- 
peared or are on the 
Increase. 


Query 23.—1. What wild honey-plants in 
your region have disappeared, or are disap- 
pearing. as a result of cultivation the 
ground ? 

2. What honey-plants are on the increase in 
your region, or have increased within tbe 
past ten years 7—MICHIGAN. 


of 


H. D. Cutting (Mich.)—2. 
ver. 

G. 
None. 
B. Taylor (Minn.)—1. White clover. 
Alsike and sweet clover. 
Emerson T. Abbott (Mo.)—1. Bass- 
wood. 2. None that I know of. 

Prof. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—1. 
sage is disappearing. 2 


Sweet clo- 


M. Doolittle (N. Y.)—1. All. 2. 


9) 
-~- 


White 

Eucalyptus. 
W. R. Graham (Tex.)—1. 

and ratan. 


Horsemint 
2. Cotton and sweet clover. 


W.G. Larrabee (Vt.)—1. The bass- 
wood is being cut off. 2. Alsike and 
sweet clover. 

E. France (Wis.)—1. Basswood is fast 
disappearing, and many wild flowers. 2. 
Nothing that I know of. 

Dr. C. C. Miller (Ill.)—1. I don’t know 
of any within 40 years. 2. Sweet clo- 
ver, and perhaps Alsike. 

C. H. Dibbern (Ill.)—1. Golden-rod, 
mints and other native plants. 2. Sweet 
clover, alsike, alfalfa, etc. 


Allen Pringle (Canada)—1. 
pally the basswood or linden 
maple and the sumach. 2. 
ver. 


P. H. Elwood (N. Y.)—The wild rasp- 
berry is disappearing, and basswood 


more slowly. 2%. The dandelion on 
the increase. 


Princi- 
tree—the 
Alsike clo- 


is 


J. E. Pond (Mass.)—1. None that I 
aware of. 2. Having given no atten- 
tion to the matter, I am unable to 


answer intelligently. 

Chas. Dadant & Son (Ill.)—Drouth is 
killing more honey-plants than cultiva- 
tlon. A wet season would bring them 
al] back, except the perennial. 


J. M. Hambaugh (Calif.)—1. In IDli- 
nois white clover, linden, spanish-needle, 
and in fact most of the leading flora is 
being curtailed, and giving way to culti- 
vated fields. 

Mrs. L. Harrison (Il].)—1. All plants 
growing in wet places, now tile-drained, 
such as boneset, Spanish-needle, polygo- 
num, ete. 2%. Sweet clover, white and 
yellow; now and then a plantof alfalfa. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—1. The 
aster particularly. 2%. Helenium tenui- 
folium. This has wonderfully increased, 
but the honey is no good for commercial 
purposes, as it is bitter. Good to pro- 
mote breeding. 

G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—1. Our main 
source for honey as a surplus—white 
clover—is disappearing before the to- 
bacco craze in blue-grass Kentucky. 2 


White aster—but the cut-worms of the 


spring of 1895 set this plant back two 
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GEO. W. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


POCKET-KNIFE: 


YORK, 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ang 


Address you wish put on the Knife. 


The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a merely. 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is 


The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
as transparent as glass. Underneath the 


celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 


bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. 
| German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, ang 
lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


the finish of handle as described above. 


The rivets are hardened 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost. the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 


knife. 


If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 


of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for $1. 


,or give it asa 


Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 


Honer ” 


We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
————— jn Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13 Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION SOmemATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS. N. Y 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Untested Italian Queens, 750. 
3 FOR poi a 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N.Y 


| APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 








| 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 


bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by tar 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to m¢ 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind 


+} 
Lut 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and wé 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. 


sent out. 


It is a most ingenious and useful article. 


But why not»get it as a Premium by the above offer 
Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. 


Complete directions accompany each oné 
Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal, 











Call Next Witness!!! 


Name, J. W. Dewey, residence, Cambridge, Mich., 
occupation, farmer. Bought 40 rods of Page in 1886 
—gave note payable in one year, if perfectly 
satistied. Paid note before due. May 21, '96, writes 
‘10 years to-day since put up first Page.’’ Holds all 
his stock, had no repairs, and has now 500 rods in use. 
See copy of his note and letter in the ‘‘Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





ee IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


- Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American lee sourna, 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 
8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Meniton the Americon Bee JOurete 


Warranted Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL, 
Either Golden or Leather-Colored, at 
$5.00 per doz. Choice Tested Queens at $1.00 
each. I guarantee safe delivery. 
F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 
25A6t Mention ine American Bee Journa: 
write to any of our 


READE 
advertisers, cither in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 

















Of this Journal who 


or three years. MHeart’s-ease (smart- | 
weed) is giving away before cleaner cul- 
tivation. Our honey-resources are grow- 
ing less and less al] the time. 


Rev. M. Mahin (Ind.)—1. Tulip tree, 
black gum, and several kinds of compos- 
ite autumn flowers that used to grow in 
wet bottom-lands. 2. There is no in- 
crease of honey-producing flora, except 
large and smal! fruits. 

Eugene Secor (Iowa)—1. (a) Bass- 
wood is fast disappearing. This is king 
of the honey-plants in this part of the 
country. (b) All the wild prairie flowers 
are becoming scarce. 2. White clover 
slightly ; dandelion and melilot. 


R. L. Taylor (Mich.)—1. Fall flowers, 
on account of the drainage of swamps, 
basswood ov accountof the cutting of 
the timber, and white clover on account 
of the dry seasons late years, are all dis- 
appearing to some extent. 2. Alsike. 


Jas. A. Stone (Ill.)—1. All the wild 
flowers that grow on prairies. 2. Sweet 
clover, Alsike clover, crimson clover, al- 
falfa, heart’s-ease, and we might say 
white clover has come in since the wild 
flowers were destroyed, but not in the 
last ten years. 





General Items, 


Mart ee eet ye Set SPRINT NET Ne Na Ne 


Illinois State Members’ Reports. 

According to the instructions of the 
last convention of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, the Secretary re- 
cently mailed postal cards to the mem- 
bers, who up to this date (July 16) have 
reported as follows to these four ques- 
tions: 

1. How many colonies have you ? 

2. What are the prospects for a honey 
crop ? 

3. How much honey gathered to date ? 

4. Is the honey gathered No. 1 or not? 


J. A. Green, Ottawa, June 30—1. 
120. 2. Good. 3. None taken from 
hives yet; 2,500 pounds, estimated. 4. 
No. 1. 

M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, July 1— 
1.19. 2. Fair. 8. Cannot say; none 
extracted yet. 4. Should be No. 1, be- 
ing a combination of basswood, sweet 
clover and white clover. 


W.C. Lyman, Downers Grove, June 


29—1. 50. 2. Light crop. 3. None 
ready to take off. 4. Good, what there 
is. 


E. West, Channahan, July 1—1. 60. 
2. Very poor. 3. None to speak of. 
Season is good for late crop. 

W. B. Blume, Norwood Park, July 3— 


1. 38, spring count. 2. Good. 38. 75 
pounds. +. No. l. 

J.C. Wheeler, Plano, July 3—1. 405 
in five places. 2. Poor. 3. 2,500 pounds 


of extracted and 1,000 pounds of comb 
from linden andclover. 4. Extracted is 
amber, and comb white. 

L. C. Francis, Springfield, July 11— 
1.10. 2. The fall prospect appears 
good. 3. But very little. 

Elias Robinson, Carmi, July 7—1. 65. 
2. Very poor. 3. About 100 pounds. 
4. Good. 

Daniel E. Robbins, Payson, July 2—1. 
29. 2. Not good. 3. Very little. 4. 
Have not taken any off, so I do not know. 





Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamiltoon, June 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25m 50m 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover ...... 75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
4 CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices: 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT, 
Mention the American Bee Journd. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 

Roots 

Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer fn Hicney and Beeswax. Cata- 





15Atf 





logue Free. 


} ico mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
HONE 








We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 


. Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss hee-escape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are Sapees Sete 

iva wit ouble - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive spe or Wide 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

E. 8. LOVESY & CO., 

355 6th East St.. SAUL.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
iienivion tne American Ber Jourws. 9Atf 


Van Deusen Foundation ! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deusen 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that 
will put on board cars for #12.50 per box. 


Also ITALIAN 


~ Queens ! 
¥ Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 55 cts. each, or 
Six for 83.00. 

Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address, 

F. GRABBE, 

LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





tp 





, 
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BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prot. J. W. Reuse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 








or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 


We offer for a few weeks, a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


~ These Sections are finely finished and No. 1 
in all respects save color, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 

_ The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


44%x2,open2 sides 44x1 15-16, open 2 sides 
4\44x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
4144x1%, open 2 sides 44x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B. LEWIS Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS, 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather-Colored! 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


Fine Untested, 60c. each; two, $1.00. 
Untested, 75c. Tested, $1.00 
cheap. Nodisease. Remit by express money 
order. payable at Barnum, Wis. Many cus- 
tomers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills. 2c. stamps 
taken for less than $1.00. Sufe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

P.S.—57 choice 2-yr.-old Queens, 25c. each 
while they last. 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonvpon, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@-and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


History of the Adels 


N CARNIOLA there are two strains of 

Bees—one is gray or steel-colored. the oth- 
eris yellow. The natives consider the yellow 
strain the best, and call them ** THe ADELS.”’ 
Adel means superior—and they are superior 
to all others. The Queens are very hardy and 
prolific; the Bees great workers, store and 
cap their honey nicely, and are sure to winter 
in ‘most any climate on the summer stands. 
The beesare gentle and seldom sting even 
when no smoke is used. I have had six years’ 
experience with them, and never have hud a 
swarm. Can ship 200 Queens hy return mail. 
Everytbing guaranteed. 

Our new Catalog giving way to introduce 
Queens, and testimonials, ready to mail. 

One Queen, $1; 2 Queens, $1.90; 3 Queens, 
$2.50; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 88.00. Tes- 
ted Queens, $1.50. 

Italian Queens same prices. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 





Select 
Full Colonies 
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96—1, 825. 2. 
pounds. 4. Yes. 

Cc. C. Miller, Marengo, June 25—1. 
About 160. 2. Piles of clover; weather 
rather cool. 3. Perhaps 1,500 pounds 
on the hives. 4. Yes. 

A. Y. Baldwin, DeKalb, June 25—1. 
Spring count, 64; put into cellar last 
fall, 104. 2. Nothing brilliant. 3. 
Nothing yet; just commencing a little 
in the supers 

S. N. Black, Clayton, June 26—1. 12. 
2. Very poor; but little white clover. 
3. No surplus. 

A. J. Emmons, Greenfield, June 25— 
1. 88. 2. Poor. 3. All in hives yet. 
4. Yes; white clover. 

W. G. Secor, Greenfield, June 25—1. 
35. 2. Not very good. 3. Have taken 
none off. 4. Yes; white clover. 

C. A. Stewart, St. Charles, June 25— 
1.15. 2. Fair. 3. None. 

T. J. Ferrill, Cobden, June 26—1. 28. 
2. Very poor; have had too much rain. 
3. Abont 340 pounds. 4. About half 
is No. 1. 

A. P. Raught, Volo, June 26—1. 8. 
2. Good. 3. About 150 pounds. 4. 
No. 1; white clover. 

S. H. Herrick, Rockford, June 27—1. 
18. 2. Fair. 3. None taken off; bees 
working on basswood now. 4. Clover 
and basswood; can’t tell how well it will 
be finished up. 

M. Bevier, Bradford, June 27—1. 50 
—52 old and 18 new ones. 2. Good. 5. 
Have not taken any off yet, but sections 
are nearly full. 

Geo. F. Robbins, Mechanicsburg, June 


Fair. 3. About 2,000 


29—1. 41. 2. There will be no clover 
honey crop. 3%. None; bees barely liv- 
ing. 4. No. 1. 


R. Miller, Compton, June 28—1. 100. 
2. Fair. Too cold and too wet. 

W. T. Talbott, Farmingdale, June 25 
—1. 22. 2. Very good. 3. About 50 
pounds. 4. AllA 1. , 

Peter Blunier, Roanoke, June 29—1. 
54, spring count, and about 100 now. 
2. Good. 3%. About 75 pounds taken 
off, but a good lot ready to takeoff. 4. 
I never saw prettier honey. 

J. Roorda, DeMotte, Ind., July 15—1. 
80. 2. Very good. 38. 50 pounds per 
colony. 4. All white honey. 

JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, Lil. 


—-_- 





Bees Doing Splendidly. 


Bees are doing spendidly here on sweet 
and white clover, and catnip. 
D. L. DuRHAM. 
Kankakee, Ill., July 15. 





Worst Drouth Known. 


We are having the worst drouth that 
has ever been known in this valley. Bees 
are doing poorly. Gro. H. EVERSOLE. 

La Plata, New Mex., July 11. 





An Extra-Good Season. 


This has been an extra-good season. 
It was dry for a short while, but we are 
having lots of rain now. 

J. O. GRIMSLEY. 

Beeville, Tex., July 14. 





Bees Doing Weil. 


Bees here wintered fairly well last 
winter, and seem to be doing well at 
present. They have increased more 
than usual this summer, one bee-keeper 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. COOK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and ——— bee-book published to- 
day. phen lustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
gene any introduction. No bee-keeper ig 

ully Sauipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Pro* Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Gvok’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal! for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS, 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 

Early Queens—Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mail, 

E. L. CARKINGTON, 

16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX 

Reference—l1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Warranted Queens, bred from best Impor- 
ted or Home-bred Queens at 55 cts. each; \% 
doz., $3.00. Untested. 50 cts.; % doz., $2.90. 
Tested, 70 cts.; % doz.. $3.70. 500 Queens 
ready to ship. LEININGER BROS., 

30Etf Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO 


Mention tre American Bee Jow™mc 











‘ sag Of Italiam Bees for $4.00. 
Full Colonies *or particulars see larger ad. 
on page 350 of this paper. Tested Queens, 
a fine lot, by return mail, 50 cts. each. 
Address, TT. H. KLOER, 
426 Willow 8t., TERRE HAUTE, IND 


29A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The beston Earth. Horse high, 
Overs Styles Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 
to 60 rods per day for from 
14 to 22c. a Rod. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, - indiana. 
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Mention the A’nzrican Bee Journd 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Bees 
by the lb, $1.00. Nuciei—Two frame, wit) 
Queen, $2.50; one frame, $2.00. 
Also. Barred and White Plymouth Rock 
Eggs for setting; $1.00 for 15. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
18E7t SWARTs, PA 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Coid-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHas. F, MutH & SON. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
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that only had four old colonies now has 
11, and claims four or five have skipped 
(not by the light of the moom, but by 
the sun) for the woods. My eight old 
colonies have increased to 21, and one 
left without even saying ‘‘ good-bye.” 
However, I found one in the woods July 
4, so I have 22 at present. Some have 
secured some surplus, and the hives of 
old colonies and early new ones are gen- 
erally well filled. L. J. CLARK. 
Wiscoy, Minn., July 15. 





No Surplus Honey. 


There is no surplus honey in these 
parts. I think we will be fortunate if 
bees get enough to carry them through 
the season. L. T. HARPER. 

San Jacinto, Calif., July 8. 





Crop Injured by Rains. 


The continued hard rains have greatly 
injured our honey crop, but the pros- 
pects for late summer and fall are some- 
what encouraging at present. 

J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reinersville, Ohio, July 14. 


Doing Fairly Well on Basswood. 


Basswood is in full bloom about two 
weeks earlier than usual, but the bees 
are doing fairly well upon it. There 
cannot be as large a yield as at other 
times, for the bees are not as advanced 
according to the season as is vegetation. 

G. M. DooLiTL_e. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 6. 


Bees Tumbling Over Each Other. 


I have 60 colonies at this writing, and 
they are tumbling over each other to 
get in and out of the hives, so eager are 
they to get their share of the splendid 
crop of clover and basswood honey. I 
have close to 1,000 pounds of section 
honey in sight now. 

Of the 44 colonies put into ‘cold 
storage” Dec. 3, 1895, 44 came out all 
right. L. M. WILLIs. 

Loyal, Wis., July 10. 


OE 


Poisonous Honey. 








In north Texas we have a species of 
spurge closely allied to that from which 
croton-oil is made, which yields an abun- 
dance of poisonous honey every season. 
There is enough of this honey, where 
the plant abounds, to completely ruin 
the market value of the fall crop gath- 
ered after Aug. 1. In some localities 
bees become rich in stores from this 
plant. It can be used for spring feeding 
with safety. Taken as food it produces 
a burning sensation in the throat and 


a 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


We have the best equipped Fac- 
tory in the West. Capacity—one 
carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST 
prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free. 





, KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


stomach ; also vomiting and purging. I 
have never known serious results to ob- 
tain, as the stomach throws it off too 
soon. 

Any one wishing to test the peculiar 
qualities of this, may, by paying express 
charges, obtaina sample from me, as I 
have a few unfinished sections two years 
old. 

This is my *‘say ” on poisonous honey, 
from an experience of over 20 years in 
Texas. Wa. R. Howarp, M. D. 

Fort Worth, Tex., July 10. 





Very Dry Season. 


The season in southern California this 
year is very dry. The bees in the moun- 
tains are suffering for food. In the val- 
leys and foothills the bees are in fair 
condition. I took 3,000 pounds of honey 
| from 140 colonies in the month of April. 
My bees are in the foothills, and are in 
a healthy condition by reason of good 
care. FRANK S. BUCHHEIM. 

Santa Ana, Calif., July 5. 





—_- 
Basswood a Failure. 


Basswood is an entire failure through- 
out the ‘“‘great belt” of Wisconsin. It 
| came and is gone without a drop of nec- 
| tar. It blossomed more profusely than 
ever, but failed to secrete nectar, al- 
though the weather was the most favor- 
able during its bloom. So now, we poor 
bee-keepers must report an entire fail- 
ure from that source. E. A. MORGAN. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., July 10. 


| Doolittle’s Book—Have You Read It ? 


_ Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
| If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
| cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
| 9te.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
_ know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
| Here are some good offers of this book: 
Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
| with the Bee JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bet JovuRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


- ——ee 


Bee-Keeper’s (uide—see page 476, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ee RF RFS FF pF FSS SSF S OSS SSS 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 


is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


Gt Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

How to Send Money.—Remit b 
Express, Post-Office Money Order, or Ban 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had. Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 


thus, IS AT OUR RISK: otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 


we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Money Orders.— Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid tothe end of the mont 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 

Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 





10 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 
onall kindsof SUPPLIES, except 
—COMB FOUNDATION.— 
which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 


follows: Medium, 35 cts.; Light, 36 cts.; Thin 
Surplus, 40 cts.; Extra Thin, 45 cts. 


Queens—W arranted, 50c.; Tested, 75c, 


3 W. J. FINCH, Jr, SPE” 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
— comb unsoliled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,”’ * No. 1 dark.” etc. 


Chicago, Ills., July 7.—We quote : Fancy 
white ciover, 15c.; No. 1 white, 12@13c.; 
fancy amber, 10@llc.: No. l amber. 7@9c.; 
fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1 dark. 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 25@”7c. 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 10,—No. 1 amber, 
9-10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No.1 dark, 7-8ce. 
Extracted, white, 8-10:.; amber, 5-5%c.; 
dark, 3%-41c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Honey very dull. Beeswax in fair demand. 


Buffalo, New York, July Ist.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@l6c.; No. 1 white, 13@l14c.; 
funcy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28c. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is hard to sell. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white, 
13@14c; fancy amber. 12@13c; No. 1 amber, 
10@12c. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6c; dark, 3%-5c. Beeswax, 20-25c. 


New York, N. Y , June 24th—No demand 
for comb honey ot any kind. New crop of 
Southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
sells fairly good at 50@52c per gallon for 
common, and 55@60c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8th.—We quote: 
Fancy white comb, 13@14c.; No. 1 white, 12 
@13c.; fancy amber, 11@1”c.; No. 1 amber. 
10@11c.; fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1, 8@9c. 
Extracted, white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@5c.; 
dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, 22@25c 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 9—Weauote: Fancy 
white, 15@16e.;: No. l white, 14@15c.; fancy 
amber, 10@lle. Extracted, white, 6@6%c.; 
amber, 4@5c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

Our market is nearly bareof honey. We 
think early shipments would meet with ready 
sales at about quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 114%@i2e.: No. 1 white, 10%@lL1c.;: 
fancy amber, 10@10%c.: No. lamber. 9@10c.; 
fancy dark, 84@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 5c.;in barrels, 4c.! 
amber, 3%@4c.; dark, 3@24%c. Beeswax, 25 
@25%e. 

This week we sold 4.700 pounds of Southern 
extracted in barrels at 34c. Honey is in fair 
demand. Very little fancy new comb coming 
in. and what has been offered not well cured 
as yet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 9.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; fan- 
cy amber. 10@!2c.: No, 1 amber. 8@10c.; 
fancy dark, 7@9c.; No. 1 dark. 8c. Extracted, 
white, 5%@6\4c.; amber, 54@5%c.; dark. 4% 
@5\4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Actual transactions both in comb and 
tracted very light. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
comb will commence arriving in moderate 
quantities about August, and will probably 
supply the market until cool weather, which 
usually stimulates a demand. Considerable 
extracted is now here on the spot, sufficient 
to supply immediate wants. 


ex- 


Albany, N. Y¥., July 10.—Fancy white, 13 
-l4e.: fanmey dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 6-7c. 
Extracted. dark, 4-5c. 

Stock of old comb honey is reduced to a few 
cases of 2-pound buckwheat and some 1-vound 
white California. which we expect to close 
out before new = arrives on market. Con- 
ditions are favorable in this section for a good 
crop of white honey. 


July 23, 








Milwaukee, Wis., July 13,—No. 1 white, 
12-13¢e.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. Extracted, 
white. 7-7%c.; amber. 6-6%c.; dark, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, ~0-24c. 

The supply of honey is not large and nearly 
all old crop, as the receiptsof new are ex- 
tracted; quality fair. The demand is limited, 
as the supply of small fruits is large and the 
consumption of honey is small. The market 
will be ip good condition for shipments of the 
new crop, both comb and extracted, and we 
look for a good demand later. 


Detroit, Mich.; July 13.—No. 1 white, 11- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1le.; No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 7-8c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
5c. Beeswax, 24-25c. 

There is very littie old honey on the market 
that is desirabie. New honey will sell slowly 
in this market until October. 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—Fancy white, 14 
-15c.; No. 1 white, 12-13c.: fancy amber, 9- 
10c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Fancy new white honey now in stock; de- 
mand fair. Old stock nearly closed out. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WV. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. IsRAEL & BroOs., 486 Canal St. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoOms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. VW. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WEstTcoTT Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc, F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A. I, Root.......... Medina, Ohio. 
ViICcE-PREs.—Wm. McEvoy....Woodburn, Ont. 
Srec.—Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta, B, Toledo, Ohio. 
TREAS.—W, Z. Hutchinson.........Flint, Mich. 


Convention at Lincoln, Nebr. 





———_ 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PREs:DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEN’L MGR —T. G. Newman...San Diego, Cal. 





Convention Notices. 


TEXAS.—The Central Texas Bee-keepers’ 
Association meets at Cameron, Tex,, Aug. 7 
and 8, 1896. No hotel bills to pay. 

C. B. BANKSTON, Cor. Sec. 

Chriesman, Tex. 


TEXAS.—The third annual convention of the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Beeville, Tex., on Sept. 16 and 
17,1896. All areinvited. No hotel bills to 








pay. Low rates on railroads. 
eeville, Tex. J. O. GRIMSLEY, Sec. 


—. 


PLANTS TO BE Nanep. 


By DR. H. S. PEPOON, 
936 Belleplaine Ave., Station X, Chicago, [}| 








— 
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Day-Flower. 


The plant sent by a Texas reader be. 
longs to the same family as our common 
‘‘spiderwort” or ‘‘snakeweed,” and is 
usually known by the name of * day. 
flower,” from the fact that its bright 
blue but short-lasting flowers open only 
during bright sunshine. It is a plant 
that thrives on sandy soil (the more sand 
the better), and could be very easily 
grown from cuttings, after the manner 
of the cultivated ‘‘wandering Jew,” a 
near relative. 





Willow-Herb or Fireweed. 


Isend a sample of a weed which is 
very plentiful around here. The bees 
work on it for all they are worth. It 
grows on sandy soil the next year after 
it has been burnt over. Some call it 
‘*fireweed,” others ‘* milkweed.” and 
others something else. Please give its 
correct name in the Bee Journal. 

I have been keeping bees six years, 
and have been very successful with 
them. C. P. C. 

Boyne City, Mich. 


This showy plant is known by the com- 
mon names of ‘‘ willow-herb,” and es- 
pecially by ‘‘ fireweed,” from its habit of 
growing in burned districts. It particu- 
larly delights in low grounds, choosing 
newly-cleared lands by preference. It 
is a perennial, but easily grown from 
seed, and belongs to the same family as 
the ‘‘evening primroses.” 


Partridge-Pea. 





I send a plant toname. When abun- 
dant it is one of the most valuable 


honey-plants we have. It used to be very 
abundant in the wheat and oat fields, 
after harvest, but continued fallowing 
has ‘about eradicated it except. along the 
roadsides and in the low grounds that 
are rarely cultivated. It is a beautiful 
flower, and the honey it yields is second 
to none. One year I[ secured about 
5,000 pounds of it. The color is almost 
as light as white clover honey, and in 
qualily it is, in my opinion, fully equal 
to it. It is just beginning to bloom (July 
4) and fits in nicely between white clo- 
ver and the fall flowers. It usually 
grows about a foot to 20 inches high, 
and the color of the blossom is a beauti- 
ful yellow, with a dark center. I know 
of no common name for it, but call it 
the ‘‘locust plant,” because its leaves 
resemble somewhat those of our common 
black locust, only on a smaller scale. 
Belleville, Ll. _ a. 2 


This plant is the ‘‘partridge pea,” or 
Cassia chameccrista, and belongs to the 
pea or pulse family, and is a relative of 
the locusts, peas, beans, clovers, etc. It 
flourishes especially in rather sandy 
soils, and doubtless could easily be 
grown from seed, as it is an annual 
plant. It is particularly at home on 
bottom-lands that have a dryish, sandy 


soil. 
> 


Nee the premium offers on next page. 
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Now for a 2- Month Campaign 
Please Read All of this Page. 


A Few of the Good Things to Appear in the 
Bee Journal Yet This Year: 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman, of Texas, began, in the first 
number for July, a full account of her 15 years of bee- 
keeping in Texas. An article from her will appear each 
week for a number of weeks. They will be of much inter- 
est to all, and especially so to Southern bee-keepers. 


A Dozen Articles by “ The Dadants.” 


Chas. Dadant & Son, of Illinois, are the leading extracted 
honey producers of this part of the country. One year 
they had 48,000 pounds. They will contribute during 
the next six months, at least a dozen articles, drawn from 
their experience of a third of a century of bee-keeping. 


A Dozen Articles by Mr. Doolittle. 


G. M. Doolittle is unquestionably one of the very ablest 
bee-keepers in this country, and, his writings on practical 
bee-culture have made him famous. With his 27 years’ 
experience, he is well equipped to write profitably for 
the beginner or even the expert bee-keeper. 


A Half-Dozen Articles by Prof. Cook. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of California, author of ‘‘ The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide,” will contribute at least six good articles be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1897. He is always interesting and helpful. 


A Full Report of the North American Convention 


will be published in this paper immediately after the 
annual meeting, which will be held in September or Octo- 
ber next, at Lincoln, Nebr. The Secretary—Dr. A. B. 
Mason—is now at work on the program, which promises 
to be the best ever gotten up by the Association. Every 
American bee-keeper will be interested in the many valu- 
able essays and discussions found in the proceedings of 
their great annual convention. 


A Variety of Contributions by Many Others, 


who are well qualified to teach modern bee-culture, will 
also appear during the next six months. All the fore- 
going in addition to the 


Neveral Special or Regular Departments 


will make the American Bee Journal almost priceless to 
the man or woman who desires to make a genuine success 
of bee-culture, and keep informed about the doings of the 
apiarian world. 


Some Liberal Premiums to Regular Subscribers. 


We want every regular reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal to go to work to secure new subscribers, which we 
will accept at 


40 Cents for the Next Six Months. 


Yes, sir; we will mail the American Bee Journal from 
July 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897--26 numbers in all—to 
any one not now a subscriber, for just 40 cents. And to 
those of our present subscribers who will work to get the 





Generous Premium Offers: 


For sending us One New Six-Months’ Subscription (with 
40 cents), we will mail the sender his or her choice of one of 
the following list of pamphlets : 


Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book. 

Rural Life. 

Silo and Silage, vy Prof. Cook. 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health 
Poultry for Market and Profit. 
Our Poultry Doctor. 

Turkeys for Market and Profit. 
Capons and Caponizing. 


For sending Two New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 80 
cents), your choice of one of the following: 


Monette Queen-Clipping Device. 
Bienen-Kultur. 
Bees and Honey (paper cover). 


Winter Problem, by Plerce. 
Alley’s 30 Years Among the Bees. 
Queenie Jeanette (a Song.) 


For sending Six New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 
$2.40), your choice of one of the following: 


Novelty Pocket-Knife (with name). Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


$25.00 Cash, in Addition to the Above. 


Besides all the foregoing premiums, we will distribute, on 
Sept. 1, 1896, $25.00 in cash to the nine having sent in 
the highest number of new 40-cent subscriptions before 
that date, (but only those having sent 10 or more new sub- 
scriptions can compete for the extra cash premiums) in 
these amounts: ‘To the one sending the highest number, 
$10.00. The 2nd highest, $5.00; 83rd, 4th and 5th 
highest, $2.00 each ; and to the 6th, 7th, Sth and Yth 
highest, $1.00 each. 


Let Every One Begin NOW to Work. 


We will be glad to mail free sample copies, upon re- 
quest, either to a club-raiser, or direct to those you desire 
to solicit, if you will send in the names and addresses. 
(3 All subscriptions will begin with the first number in July. 
Yours for a two-months’ campaign, 








‘*Samantha at the World’s Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘* Samantha, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” Well, ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and a 
year’s subscription to the New York ** Voice” (the greatest 
$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee Journal! 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
** Voice.” Think of it—a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding is 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special LOO,OOO- 
copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer will be 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium wil! 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

~~ + 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 


<---> ——____—_ 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipeson the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 





new names, we make these 


30 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, By THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





19th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation <2" 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the: 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is ‘more ac. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by . 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K: Hubbard. Fort Wayne, ind. | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

B. C, Eagiesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 

Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Tex 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio a 


BE. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 


G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 


naldsonville, La, 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than‘ours. 


Those of our cussomers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Fats ek Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 


Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. 


Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





I ARIS 


rI.O SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 





One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
iighs shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2: 


Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
6 = queens 550 
: Re “a 1000 
1 tested een... $150 
os eens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2L0 
= “ Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
ar 
g@” Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


BEES QUEENS 


Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation, 

FREE atalogue. 
6A26t 





And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, U1. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


100 QUEENS so 





Oc. 


This is the season of the year when the best 
Queens can be reared for the least money, 
but almost everybody has Queens and the 
trade is dull. For this reason it is more prof- 
itable to sell Queens even at half price, and 
have them move off promptly, than to hold 
them week after week trying to sell at a high 
price. My nuclei are now full of laying 
Queens, and I want them to move off and 
make room for others that are coming on, 
and for that reason I will sell them at 50 cts. 
each, let the order be big or little. Remem- 
ber they are nice, young, laying. Italian 
Queens. I also have plenty of TESTED 
Queens at 75 cts. each. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. § 29A6t 





22c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 22 cents per pound, cash; or 26 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 


you want cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. Dark or impure wax 


not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(=~ To every new subscriber who sends us $1.U0, we 


will send him our journal, 


(leanings in Bee - Culture, 


one year, and the book by A. I. Root, 
containing 190 pages, size 64¢x9 \, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 
While Doing It, 


postpaid. The regular price of this work is 50 cents 


If you prefer, the journal] may be sent to a friend 
and you can keep the book for yourself. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 
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